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Notice 


There will be one more issue of The 
New Student this spring. The first 


issue next fall will be dated Wednesday, 
September 28. 


Composite Novel 
On the title page of the new novel that is 
almost completed at Birmingham-Southern 
University will be the names of eighteen stu- 
dents of the English composition class. The 
class collaborated on this novel which is being 
written as a regular part of the course. 
Eighteen different students wrote the twen- 
ty-three chapters of the novel. Each chapter 
was rewritten at least one time to insure 
smoothness and transition. AS may _ be 
imagined, it was not easy to concoct a uni- 
formly written and coherent novel from the 
hands of so many amateur writers. Most of 
the action takes place in Birmingham in a 
district familiar to all the writers. 


In charge of the composition class is an in- 
structor whose first novel is just appearing in 
print. His name is Mr. James Saxon Childers 
and his first novel, Laurel and Straw, 
the story of a Rhodes Scholar, will be reviewed 
in a later issue of The New Student. 


Tempest at Yale 


Neither competence nor character is in- 
volved, says the Yale Corporation, in the dis- 
missal of Mr. E. M. Woolley from the Uni- 
versity staff. Discussion of the dismissal was 
centered “about the situation which has existed 
for several years and which has given rise to 
repeated difficulties,” the Corporation says in 
a letter to Mr. Woolley. “The position of the 
Corporation was based on the conviction that 
in the matter of general University relations 
the arrangement under which we have been 
working is unsatisfactory and is likely to con- 
tinue so.” é ; 

Soon after the sudden dismissal, Mr. Wool- 
ley resigned his position as coach of the Yale 
Dramatic Association. The undergraduates 
wished to retain him, but he refused. 


In an editorial headed “Why” the Yale 
Daily News asks (1) Why Mr. Woolley 
was dropped from the roster a month before 
the close of college when it is a tradition that 
sufficient notice is given to permit the teacher 
to obtain a position elsewhere. (2) Why the 
unanimous recommendation of the English 
Department was disregarded in this matter, 
when it is customary to accept unanimous 
recommendations of this sort. 


“To those who doubt the right of the under- 
graduates to demand an answer to those ques- 
tions,’ The News continues, “one can only 
recall the story of a certain barber whose 
methods of hair cutting were criticized by a 
customer. ‘Who's cutting your hair?’ the 
barber queried. ‘Whose hair are you cut- 
ting?’ replied the patron as he rose from the 
chair and walked out of the shop.” 


Price § Cents. 


Captain Lindbergh’s Education 


When Slim Lindbergh bumped into a college 
education, he came as an American boy. What 
happened then was interesting. 

The father of the “bunklessest of heroes”, 
the first flier to Paris, was one of those power- 
ful Swedes who characterize the prairie coun- 
try’s farmer population. He was born in 
Stockholm, this father, and came to America 
as a young man. At Little Falls, Minnesota, 
the son learned to spend hours trapping toads 
and frogs to put in people’s beds, and sundry 
other stunts as careless and happy as those 
of Huck Finn. Of course he knew all about 
automobiles as they came out. No European 
youngster of that pericd even began to have 
such chances as the young American to hang 
around the first garages and talk learnedly of 
carburetors or transmission system. 

Slim’s father became a Congressman repre- 
senting the farmers around Little Falls, and 
so his son went to school in Washington. 
Nothing unusual happened. He was called 
“Cheese,” and since he was neither a bully nor 
an aggressive mixer nor a boy orator, but a 
quiet kid, nobody suspected him of much. And 
then, when “Slim” was of high school age, he 
had a chance to see his father fight. 

None of the papers have said much about 
that fight of Lindy’s father. They play more 
nowadays fer sob-stuff connected with mothers 
(though this mother, made up of prairie tough- 
ness and simplicity turned them all to shame). 
Of that relentless battle against men and 
fiends of Lindy’s father, more in a minute. 
The young fellow saw it, that’s the point. And 
if he is genuine and free from bunk, tough and 
resilient as well as charming, that experience 
maybe had something to do with it. And that 
kind of immigrant stock. 

Well, young Lindbergh came to the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin with nothing much to dis- 
tinguish him. There was no Slickum manner. 
He wasn’t what the Williams contingent calls 
“smooth.” Not that anybody disliked him, but 
he wasn’t doing a rush business “making con- 
tacts.” He was more deeply genuine and 
American than that. He was bell-bent on find- 
ing out something about machines, how they 
were made, how they were run. Herman Mel- 
ville in “Moby Dick,” the story of his whaling 
voyage, tells of Queequeg the savage tenderly 
carving at his little wooden idol’s nose before 
worshipping it. That’s what an American of 
Lindbergh’s type does with a beautiful ma- 
chine. 

So the fraternities didn’t pledge Charles 
Lindbergh. He hated the social life of t 
University with its back-scratching diplomacy. 
It is comforting to see that this was so. Some- 
times one begins to think that the religion of 
smoothness and of contacts and the mystic 
handshake and mysterious tappings after all 
has something in it. If one’s object is success 
at the bond-selling, sucker-sucking game, this 
is true. But not for that genuine sort of human 
being who stands alone on his merits and 
whose joy is making things grow. Against 
the brilliant sincerity of a Lindbergh the hocus- 


pocus of the campus big-men faded as a bad 
dream. 

By the touchstone of this same deep Ameri- 
canism the teaching system of the university 
turned out a little ludicrous. Here is the testi- 
mony of Delos Dudley, a fellow student of 
Lindbergh, and the son of W. H. Dudley, one 
of those few professors who everywhere salve 
the hearts of those who want to learn what 
really counts: 

“T never worked with a smarter man, yet he 
continually got failing marks. He did more 
than the required amount of experimenting for 
his engineering course, but when he had fin- 
ished, he immediately lost interest, and would 
not even hand in a report.” 


What could have done more to show up the 
plug hat idiocy of the congregated college pres- 
idents of America with all their works than 
what happened in one of the best universities 
to a youngster really hungering like a hopeful 
puppy for solid mental food? He was a smart 
man, but all they could give him was failing 
marks. He did more experimenting than any- 
body, but they didn’t get from him their preci- 
ous little reports. Officially they could go by 
no other standards, officially it was not per- 
mitted to them to see anything here but re- 
ports, to give anything but marks. 

After a year and a half Slim Lindbergh quit. 


So Lindbergh’s education came to be of the 
sort every adventuresome American boy with a 
mechanical bent has longed for. You can see 
him building an ice-boat under the professor’s 
house, using a motorcycle motor and an air- 
plane propeller. Then he pops up at a flying 
school in Lincoln, Nebraska; but when after a 
few weeks they demand a $500 bond before he 
shall be permitted to “solo”, he tells them 
where they can stick their solos, and goes barn- 
storming as a parachute jumper through the 
Rocky Mountains. He buys an old training 
plane at an army salvage sale at Americus, 
Georgia, and turns up with it for the 1923 
races at St. Louis. He’s now twenty-one, a 
tall gowk with a helmet a bit too tight aud 
jacket a bit too short. 

The rest is known. 


Such has been the technical and cultural edu- 
cation of Lucky Lindbergh. 

But one part of the Lindbergh story is not 
so well known: the story of his father, whose 
ashes the kid seattered over the Little Falls 
homestead in 1924. 

This father must have been responsible for 
some of that flinty genuineness behind the 
son’s flexible manner. The father too was 
witty, but his story was grim. He fought not 
the Atlantic but a thoroughly organized crowd 
of brutal, calculating, and cynical 
men. It’s hard to picture the battle now, be- 
cause this same sort of man rules the United 
States and his philosophy seeps through the 
country. He is most respected by colleges 
and press, and he is convincing when he says 


powerful 


(Continued On Page 2). 
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Much Ado 

N°? sharp-eyed gumshoer from Yale will 

slink into the Harvard and Dartmouth 
stands, watch the opponents every game and 
report to Jones on what they saw, according 
to a non-scouting agreement between Yale 
and the teams she will play next fail. Further- 
more the Dartmouth Athletic Council, afire 
with zeal to reform the game, has sent out 
letters to Brown, Cornell and Harvard Uni- 
yersities, major opponents on next fall’s sched- 
ule, proposing similar measures. A great deal 
of fuss has been made over this trivial change 
and we are inclined to agree with the World 
that when such elaborate means are taken to 
abolish so trivial a thing as scouting, one can- 
not help thinking of the shell-shocked veteran 
who was being examinéd at an army hospital. 


“Quick now,” said the psychiatrist. “Which 
is left and which is right? What is missing 
in the picture? How many legs has a centi- 
pede?” 

“Say, buddy,” interrupted the veteran, 
that all you got to worry about?” 


“is 


Status of R. O. T. C. 


H°’ many colleges have changed the status 
of military drill during the past few 
years? The question is often put since De 
Pauw University changed her drill require- 
ment from compulsory to optional (New 
Student, May 25). The following brief 
summary outlines the changes in R. O. T. C. 
units since 1921. 

(1) 1921. Military drill abolished at Colum- 
bia University as a result of lack of support. 
(2) 1923. Abolished at the University of 
North Carolina. (3) 1924. Made optional at 
the University of Wisconsin by the State 
Legislature, as result of protest by citizens of 
the state. (4) 1924. Made optional at 
Pomona College (California), by action of the 
Administration, as a result of general protest. 
(4) 1926. Made optional at Boston University 
by general protest, including the student body. 
(5) 1926. Made optional at Boston University 
(6) 1926 Hampton Institute. Abolished by the 
Administration although drills is still offered 
by university instructors. (7) 1926. Made op- 
tional at the College of the City of New York 
by the Administration on protest of students 
and parents. (8) 1927. Made optional at De 
Pauw by faculty on protest of students and 
faculty. 

On the other hand, the past year saw: (1) 
the introduction of Naval R. O. T. C. units in 
Harvard, Yale, Georgia Tech, U. of California, 
U. of Washington and Northwestern Uni- 
versity; (2) the initiation of the Munitions 
Battalion; (3) the initiation of an R.O.T.C. 
unit in Coast Artillery at Fordham University; 
(4) interference with free speech in connection 
with R. O. T. C. in a number of colleges, 


Captain Lindbergh’s Education 
(Continued From Page 1). 
that every opponent is merely jealous of his 


strength and comfort. 

The elder Lindbergh, the “Lincoln lawyer,” 
as the papers call him, began as a Republican 
representative, but he switched to the Bull 
Moose. And then, thinking all the time of 
the interests of his farmer constituents, in 
the war year of 1918 he was nominated by 
the Nonpartisan League to run for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor of Minne- 
sota. 

Not only was it a year of war hysteria, but 
his opponents, the massed talent of all the 
war profiteers and powerful milling interests 
of Minneapolis, were exactly the sort of men 
to push this hysteria to the utmost in their 
interest. Judge McGee, chairman of the state 
Council of National Defense was exactly the 
sort of man to be chosen as nominee by Govy- 
ernor Burnquist and Senator Frank Kellogg 
as their candidate. As the “Lincoln lawyer” 
went from town to town opposing war profit- 
eers and war hysteria, his seyenteen-year old 
son had a chance to see many impressive 
things. There were the two young farmers, 
organizers for the Nonpartisan League, who 
showed up at the June convention in St. Paul 
in coats of tar and feathers applied by the 
Kellogg patriots. As the elder Lindbergh 
came to speak at St. Cloud, armed forces were 
mobilized to prevent any demonstration by 
the farmers. There were threats of assassin- 
ation and mob yiolence. On billboards oppo- 
site convention hotels, says the Federated 
Press, were big pictures of shells bursting in 
France, with a supposed message from Persh- 
ing: “You take care of the Huns at home and 
we will hold them over here.” Young Ship- 
stead, candidate for Congress against the holy 
Volstead, found his house painted yellow after 
the Chamber of Commerce folks learned he 
had joined the farmers’ cause. 

It would have been easy for the candidate 
to sell out. But as his son later remarked, 
“We didn’t come over here with million dol- 
lar ideas in mind,” so the father didn’t seem 
to be entertaining them in his battle either. 
The kid, lovable because he is too much the 
artist, the worker, the fighter to share the 
universal American yice of money-absorption 
and publicity-seeking bunkishness, might have 
learned much there. They flew together, and 
even escaped together from an accident. They 


were father and son. 
* = * 

Somehow Captain Lindbergh has done much 
more than is credited him in blowing like a 
fresh breeze into strained international rela- 
tions. He has given a swift picture of some 
almost forgotten virtues and what they might 
do. His directness put the educational system 
to shame and swept the much admired social 
categories of the campus into their proper 
dust. Doesn’t everyone hope he will be able 
to steer clear of politics and high finance? 
Yet his father completes that picture. Secre- 
tary Kellogg wired the son congratulations as 
a “friend of his father.” Considering what an 
enemy the secretary was, that was character- 
istically disingenuous. Yet, thank God, so 
long as the Lindberghs live, we are not quite 
under the rule of Kelloggs. 


Because certain conditious were attached to 
the offer, Harvard University a short time ago 
refused a $60,000 gift that had been left by 
Dr. J. Ewing Mears for the study of eugen- 
ics. The stipulation was that the money was 
to be used for instruction in accordance with 
Dr. Mears’ theories of ‘teaching. 
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CLUBS 


Tar Heel Tomfoolery 

“Thunder doth peal; the earth doth quake; 
the Alumni do cower in remorse. Around the 
venerated well do we hear rumblings of a so- 
ciety of thinkers, namely the Dinamite Senate.” 
Thus a new organization is born at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina—an organization 
proposing to stand for “free speech, free 
thought, free press, free air and eloquence,” 
as Tar Heel rather sneeringly says. 

The group of students who published the 
acrid Faun (N. S., October 27), are the 
guiding spirits of Dinamite. The organization 
is not copying the sharp and earnest tactics 
of The Faun but prefers rather to mas- 
querade its purposes under burlesque and mag- 
niloquent fooleries. One of the big aims of 
the Dinamite Senate is to junk the prevailing 
literary societies whose leaders they charge 
with being honor-grabbers who take them- 
selves entirely too seriously and whose “Bull 
Sessions” invariably degenerate to sex vulgar- 
ities, 

Hellenic Revival 

Some idea of the new order can be gathered 
from a report of their recent meeting. Ruling 
Janus Dave Carroll presided. Among those pres- 
ent were Plato Breard, Pylades Ricks, Socrates 
Manney and Laertes Peacock. Members of the 
Dinamite Senate all take Greek names “because 
they are deeply interested in philosophy.” 

Pylades Ricks, a freshman on the campus 
mentioned that there was less intensive study 
of philosophy on the campus than there shouid 
be. “It appears to me,” he said, “there is less 
tendency to pursue the muses on this campus 
than any place in the world that I have ever 
visited.” He mentioned, the report says, that 
he studied a little with famous professors 
when in Europe. 


Plato Breard then rose to the floor and 
traced the development of philosophy from the 
Golden Age of Greece to the present day. 
He took his thesis mainly from Plato’s Re- 
public since he was filled with admiration for 
this great man whose name he had chosen as 
his own. He laid special stress on the freedom 
of thought and speech and traced the mental 
channels of Diogenes and the Nestorians. 

In an unhurried fashion, he gradually 
brought the subject down through the years, 
passing lightly over the fallacies of Descartes 
and Hume, delving into the obscurities of Kant 
and Hegel, and dwelling with pleasure upon 
Nietzsche’s idea of the super-man. He ended 
up with a glowing plea for cerebral freedom 
and received a burst of rationalized applause. 
Here the entire group joined in with ideas and 
suggestions for remedying the situation here 
on the campus. 


Opposing Comments 

The student body greeted this novel organ- 
ization with opposing comments. One student 
calls it the “most colossal joke that has ever 
been pulled on the campus. The types of men 
in this organization,” he said, “should not be 
a'lowed any closed to the United States than 
Ellis Island.” Another student waxes pro- 
phetic over the change in the mental climate of 
the campus. He says, 

“The dirge of teaching methods may be 
sung. How horrible is the thought of stu- 
dents having a desire for learning anything 
but facts and how to cram for examinations. 
The faculty will have to grope for a method 
with which to combat the wave of thought: 


they could not countenance the rise of stu- 
dents to an intellectual par with themselves. 
To think of a student wasting time on a book 
not prescribed by his instructor!” 


Chapters of the new organization have been 
formed at Duke University and other neighbor- 
ing colleges. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
On To Taminent 


For the student who wishes to combine 
summer sociological discussion with swimming, 
tennis, boating, baseball and hiking, the three 
day conference of The League for Industrial 
Democracy is especially designed. This con- 
ference is an annual affair and will be held at 
Camp Tamiment, Forest Park, Pa., June 23 to 
26. 


One conference is devoted especially to talk- 
ing over the student’s particular dilemma and 
finding out what he can do in regard to better- 
ing Industry and International Relations. Well 
informed speakers will be on hand, a circular 
announces, including Professor Paul Brissenden 
of Columbia, Jacob Billikopf, Impartial Chatr- 
man, New York Men’s Clothing Industry, Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas of the University of 
Chicago, Morris Hillquit, E. C. Lindeman or 
the New York School for Social Work, Robert 
Morss Lovett of the New Republic, 
Scott Nearing, lecturer and author, George 
Soule of the New Republic, Norman 
Thomas of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, and others. 


Special reduced rates are offered students 
who are all invited to attend. .Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the League tor 
Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Pleas 


Representatives of practically every walk of 
community life were present at the University 
of Wisconsin gymnasium when more than 1,000 
persons subscribed to a petition asking the 
Governor of Massachusetts to review the Sac- 
co-Vanzetti case. Several professors, a labor 
leader, two students and young Phil La Fol- 
lette of the distinguished Wisconsin family of 
political leaders, spoke at the meeting. Dele- 
gates from church organizations, women’s 
clubs, student discussion groups, were there, 
representing 6,069 individuals. 

At Haverford the Liberal Club is circulating 
a similar petition which gained fifty-three 
signers in a short time. It will be forwarded 
as soon as the entire student body has been 
canvassed. T h e N e ws, undergraduate 
paper said on April 18: “The announcement 
that Judge Thayer has consigned Sacco and 
Vanzetti to the electric chair seems to repre- 
sent another page in the annals of judicial 
murder. . . . It is time that something be 
done.” Considerable opposition against the 
sending of a petition has been met among 
seniors. 


Students at Princeton and Bryn Mawr have 
also signed petitions urging a review of the 
celebrated case. In New York a national Sacco- 
Vanzetti committee has been organized with 
headquarters at the Bible House. An announce- 
ment sponsored by Celia Polisuk, secretary of 
the Committee, declares it wi!l work “toward 
securing justice for Sacco and Vanzetti which 
means restoring to them their freedom.” 
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Freshman Orientation 


will be the subject of the 
first Fall number of 


The New Student 


It will contain an article on American Liter- 
ature (showing that the sun also rises in our 
literary fields); “Debunking False Orientation” 
by a professor who thinks students might do 
well to chart their own courses; “True Confes- 
sions”, an intellectual antobiography of a senior. 
If you have received a bill for renewal make 
sure that you take care of it immediately, 
Otherwise you'll probably find that the number 
is out of print and unobtainable before you 
realize it. Better send a dollar and a half now. 


The New Student 


2929 Broadway New York City 
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Perchance to Dream 
By ERNEST PONTIFEX 
ESPECT and modesty in presence of sleep! not wanted and, in the words of the students, 


That is the sage counsel the academic 
wise man gave Zarathustra. “And go out of 
the way of all who sleep badly and keep awake 
at night.” 


Peace with God and thy neighbor, advised 
this old wise one before whose chair sat the 
college youth of Zarathustra’s day. “Honor 
to the government, and obedience, and also to 
the crooked government.” Then only sleep ap- 
proaches on soft soles, then it “stealeth from 
me my thoughts; stupid do I then stand, like 
this academic chair.” So drowsy wise man 
spends his life in a contagious sleep that is 
shared by all who sit at his feet. ° 


How peaceful and idyllic would be the aca- 
demic scene if professors and students nodded 
gently in the wind, fast asleep! Unhappy col- 
leges where stubborn students rub their eyes 
and perverse professors rudely shake drowsy 
listeners. It is impossible to go out of their 
way as the wise man counseled. Nothing will 
serve but to toss out bodily the disturbing bed- 
fellows who sleep badly or lay awake at 
night, 


For professors will disregard the sane ad- 
vice of Zarathustra’s wise man and bring dis- 
aster upon themselves. Professor Ernest 
Lauer of Northwestern University is one of 
the latest victims of that fated insomnia. The 
professor has been secretly accused of teaching 
atheism to his history classes, although an or- 
dained minister. The ire of the Methodist 
trustees was aroused, and although not dis- 
missed Dr. Lauer was made to feel he was 


“eased out”. “My belief that students should 
be stirred up, presented with facts and made 
to study things out for themselves did not con- 
form with the views of certain dominant minds 
among the directors,” Dr. Lauer explains, de- 
nying that he forced unbelief upon his classes. 
But since he spurns the professorial pillow Dr. 
Lauer must go elsewhere, it is decreed by the 
Grand Chancellors of Slumber whose task it is 
to watch over the soporific shepherds. Stu- 
dents must not be awakened. 


Not only do these good men drive off the 
resident insomniacs but they close the gate to 
wandering Zarathrustra lecturers, in the opin- 
ion, at least, of those students who sleep with 
one eye open. Says The Daily North- 
western, “It is the common opinion on the 
campus that trustees have sought to prevent 
distinguished men from filling speaking en- 
gagements here.” This the undergraduate 
organ disapproves: 


“The student newspaper is embarrassed at 
these actions which seem to indicate a ten- 
dency to keep Northwestern a small college 
with small ideals and to prevent it from be- 
coming a great and liberal force in educational 
circles.” 


Since a house of wisdom cannot long endure 
half asleep and half awake something should 
be done about these uneasy sleepers. Some 
academic chloroform even more potent than a 
Ph. D. thesis must be discovered at once. For 
early to bed and late to rise makes a college 
wealthy if not wise. 


No More Parades 

“Police to the right of them, police to the 
left of them, police ahead of them, muttered 
and grumbled.” 

“Why didn’t the pajama-paraders come on 
and get dispersed so that the official, semi- 
official and non-official police could go home 
to bed?” No one seemed to know. Even the 
little daring group was undecided as to its 
next move. Less than a dozen had donned 
the “long white”, and the majority of the 
others were simply there as interested obsery- 
ers who intended to follow at a safe dis- 
tance. As they waited, several entreating 
voices were lifted, exhorting the luke-warm 
crusaders to remember the glory of the old 
tradition in the days of yore. Even last year 
hundreds of night-clads stormed and took the 
girls’ houses of residence, testifying to the 
world that DePauw manhood was still cap- 
able of the death-defying escapades the old 
“orads” lustily boast. 

Finally the little pilgrimage started, but 
when the overwhelming numbers of the police 
in front of the halls were noted, they headed 
for safer climes. But the keen, all-seeing eyes 
of the University Special Police anticipated 
them, and parked in front of Alpha O house, 
urging the paraders to go on in—and forth- 
with be kicked out of school. The response 
was pathetic. The paraders wanted to go; the 
inhabitants were interested, and the police 
were impassive; but that dark threat—backed 
up by the deans—held like Gibralter. 

After waning attempts at other houses, the 
foiled paraders returned to their homes for 
the hour was nearing dawn, and thus passed 
another DePauw tradition—Charles S. Kendall. 


$25,000 for your Answer! 


To many thousands of Americans, Abraham Lincoln means tolerance in a bitter con- 
flict . . . Robert E. Lee stands for courage in a lost cause . . . Benjamin Franklin means 


thrift and common sense. 


What Does Woodrow Wilson Mean To You? 


For the best answers to this question in 2,500 words by a young man and young woman between twenty 
and thirty-five, the Woodrow Wilson Foundation will award ninety-four prizes totaling $57,000. The 


prizes are divided as follows: 


2 first prizes of $25,000 each, to the young man and young woman of America who write 


the best article on “What Woodrow Wilson Means to Me.” 
one to a man and one to a woman. 


women. 
women. 


You Have All Vacation to Compete 
The Contest closes October Ist. 
with all information can be obtained at all book- 
If you cannot procure them, 
write us at once for complete terms and condi- 


stores or libraries. 


tions of the Contest. 


94 Prizes 


Prize folders 


2 second prizes of $1,000 each: 
40 third prizes of $100 each: 20 for men and 20 for 
50 honorable mentions carrying with them $20 each: 25 for men and 25 for 


We Recommend for Contestants 


As the cheapest and most accessible source from 
which to prepare an essay, the three volume set of 
Wilson’s Literary and Political Papers and Ad- 
dresses published by Grosset & Dunlap at $2.00. 
It can be procured at any library or bookstore, or 


we will send it postpaid on receipt of the price. 


WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION 
17 East 42nd Street, 


New York City 


94 Prizes 
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Change of Address 

The next issue of The New Student 
will be published September 28, 1927. If 
your present mailing address will have 
changed by that time we request, urge, 
nay beseech you to let us know now. 
Inasmuch as this is the last issue before 
that date there can be no follow-up to 
this notice, so please be sure to take 
care of the matter promptly. 


Ladies Prefer Business 


The inevitable, omniscient and ever-present 
questionnaire has been circulated among Smith 
College seniors, and the world now knows 
what is on a girl graduate’s mind. 

Business will claim most of the graduating 
class at Smith this year. Next in popularity 
come post graduate study and teaching. For 
the seeker after statistics on the marriage rate 
among intellectuals, let it be known that the 
next largest number will marry. 

Most popular of all courses was that given 
by Professor Sidney B. Fay on the Nineteenth 
Century, the World War and Present Day 
Europe. Next came Social Maladjustments 
and General European History by Harry El- 
mer Barnes. 


Reminiscing Reformers 


Five serious middle aged gentlemen gather- 
ed on May 24 in a room of ivied old Spear 
Library, Oberlin College (Ohio). They were 
Azariah S. Root, college librarian, Andrew G. 
Comings, college book dealer, J. T. Hender- 
son, president of the local business college, 
Rey. Henry M. Tenney and Dr. H. H. Russell. 
They are the five survivors of the group that 
gathered in that room, May 24, 1893, to or- 
ganize the powerful, unofficial Anti-Saloon 
League whose political force is felt by poli- 
ticians and statesmen from Main Street to 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Contemplation of self-destruction, even an 
academic one, is taboo at Davidson College, 
North Carolina. When the students met to 
study “abnormal psychology” they were dis- 
banded by the faculty. 


The Curtain Falls 


Amid a Great Flurry Colleges Prepare for Commencement; 


Wanderlust Seizes 


Many Students. 


Ty Bekele is a great flurry in the wings as 

the stage manager prepares to ring 
down the curtain on the college year of some 
2,000 Aggie students,” a western college daily 
reports. And the picture that follows is a 
familiar one to thousands more of college 
students: 


“With the approach of examinations, and 
the end of school, clubs are rushing together 
in last-minute efforts to get this or that mo- 
mentous aim accomplished; departing faculty 
members are guests of the various groups to 
which they belong, and who wish to pay them 
tribute, and each department is clutching 
wildly at the flying strings of the year’s 
work, striving to bring the institution to an 
orderly close.” 


——— 
For the Summer 


Of summer schools there is no end, but the 
Bread Loaf Conference on creative writing at 
Middlebury College, Vermont, is a summer 
school in a class by itself. The session will 
be held this year from August 17 to 31 and 
will be conducted by men who are actively en- 
gaged in writing prose, poetry, criticism, and 
in composing plays. 

Among the lecturers will be included Hervey 
Allen, author of a two volume “definitive” 
biotraphy of Poe; Burges Johnson, editor, 
author and critic; Herbert Gorman, biograph- 
er of James Joyce and Longfellow; and Susan 
Glaspell, the playwright. 


Theatres of London and Paris will offer con- 
certs by the North Carolina Glee Club this 
summer. Assisted by Ambassadors Houghton 
and Herrick, this state university club will 
tour France and England. 

In England there will be concerts at the 
American Club, Stratford-on-Avon, the re- 
ceipts of which will be donated toward the 
rebuilding of the Shakespeare Theatre and a 
benefit concert in London for the Queen Alex- 
andra Memorial. 


PE SEADD SA EELS eee) 
Education for Veneer 


Mr. William Allen White, bland, jocose, Kan- 
san spoke at length while a reporter of the 
Williams Record wrote rapidly. “Due 
at least partially to the youth of the western 
colleges”’—the Emporia editor was contrast- 
ing Eastern students with Western—"there 
exists the large-headed, bull-mouthed cubb- 
ish young western undergraduate whom one 
does not find in the better sort of eastern 
school such as Williams. Here the restricted 
college roll produces a more mature stu- 
dent who has a certain amount of intellec- 
tual interest, and is not absorbed completely 


by athletics and girls as is his western 
brother.” 

Continuing, Mr. White disposed of the col- 
leges of the future in a few words. He thought 
there would be two separate and distinct types 
of educational! institutions: 

“In one a fellow can learn how to use his ta- 
ble silver, how to wear his clothes, and can coat 
himself with a veneer of culture; in the other he 
will be able to obtain a real and thorough edu- 
cation such as he is not able to get at present 
because of the confusion of undergraduates’ 
purposes in all of our colleges and universities.” 


“Every year we are confronted with a con- 
gestion of events at the close of the term,” 
corroborates Student Life (Pomona Col- 
lege, California). “This one has been no ex- 
ception. There seems to be a frantic scramble 
in these last few weeks to get all the various 
functions into the schedule. Students are run- 
ning about from place to place practicing for 
plays, operas, decorating for dances, getting 
ready for parties and a host of other time- 
taking activities, let alone the time expended 
in attending these events. It would not be so 
bad if it were not for the fact that this is 
the season when everyone is breathlessly at- 
tempting to get all the studies up in shape 
before the final examinations. If there were 
no term papers and back assignments to get 
out of the way most of the students would 
welcome an intensified social program. On 
top of everything comes the hot weather of 
late spring when none of us feel like doing 
any extra work. The atmosphere is such that 
we are tempted to sit down and be content to 
watch the giddy whirl.” 

* * * 
Out of the flurry of events the following news 
items are selected, some because of their 
unique character, others because they are typi- 
cal of the familiar closing days of college: 


Wanderlust 

Every summer the feet of many university 
students are possessed of a powerful attack 
of wanderlust. This summer there will be 
many members of this brigade, especially at 
the University of Texas, some of them heed- 
ing the call of the sea and hurrying away to 
Texas ports, Houston, Galveston, Port Arthur 
or Beaumont. Among the salty members of 
this crew is Clarence W. Tabb of Mt. Pleas- 
ant who has half a dozen or more seaman dis- 
charges in his possession and who has trav- 
eled over 50,000 miles while a student at the 
University. 


Largest Class in History 

Eighteen thousand guests crowded into the 
temporary wooden structure in South Field 
to witness graduation exercises of the “largest 
class in its history” of Columbia University. 
Degrees and certificates were conferred upon 
5,007 individuals. Degrees were granted in 
twenty-eight fields. 
Stadium Exercises 
Baccalaureate services will be held in the ath- 
letic stadium of the University of Cincinnati 
instead of the auditorium, for the first time. 
Because of the larger number of persons de- 
siring to attend the services this change be- 
came necessary. 


For Dumb Brutes, Consideration 


“Consideration for dumb brutes,” is sought 
(Continued On Page 4) 
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Looking Forward 


ITH this issue The New Student 

suspends publication for the vacation 
period. While a detailed statement of policy 
is out of place at the present time we feel 
_ impelled to hint at the constant improvements 
we taodestly hope to effect in this paper. 

The need for an intercollegiate news-maga- 
zine is greater than ever. This is occasioned 
not so much by the material size of the Ameri- 
can campus—700,000 students, property worth 
millions, ete.—but recent changes in the nature 
of education. A pleasing variety of experi- 
mental colleges will be under way next year: 
colleges that differ among themselves as much 
as they depart from the general level. Stu- 
dents will want to hear from those experiment 
stations in the pages of The New Student 
from time to time. College newspapers more 
than ever have important things to say. The 
extra-curricular world as a laboratory of stu- 
dent thought is assuming greater importance. 
We will keep our readers advised of what the 
college students are doing in drama, in practi- 
cal sociology and all the other multitude of 
activities. Nowhere else is there a selective 
digest of college news. And no other magazine 
is prepared to report on the diverse explora- 
tions of college students this summer in fac- 
tories and fields at home, examining the So- 
cialist Republic of Russia, passing through 
China and seeing Mexico. . . . Several signifi- 
cant books on college life already crowd our 
desk for fall reviews. . . . Indeed, the editors 
expect to be busier than ever next year... . 

To facilitate the ever broadening work of 
The New Student a group of alert young 
contributing editors will be added to the staff. 
Some of them are still undergraduates, others 
very recently graduated. Other names will be 
added to the following list (some women writ- 
ers we hasten to assure the feminine contin- 
gent of readers): 

Paul Porter of the University of Kansas, one 
of the editors of The Dove, a liberal journal 
of student opinion. 

Sol Auerbach of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, best known as author of this year’s 
prize essay in The Nation’s Student- 
Worker Contest. 

Kenneth Stirling of the University of Min- 
nesota, a frequent contributor to The Mid- 
west Student. 

Walter Sassaman, at one time news editor 
of The New Student and now studying 
and writing in New York. 


N article attacking fraternities has been 
brought to our attention by a reader. It 
is a gloomy picture of Greek Letterdom. The 
intellectual life of the fraternity is “barren 
and sterile, a mockery of culture and taste.” 
The music to be heard in the fraternity quar- 


ters is “raucous, heavy syncopated jazz, or the 
slushiest of sentimental sobbing”. And so on. 
Not having been at the particular university 
in question we are unable to vouch for the 
authenticity of the picture. But even if it is 
accurate, what of it? Does any one believe 
that matters would be improved if fraternities 
would be abolished? The fraternity is the 
product of the home, the college, the professor, 
the text book—in short of the civilization in 
which it exists. To direct one’s fire at the 
fraternity as a breeder of unintelligence and 
cheapness is to mistake cause for effect. It 
is a clumsy method of attack, for it hits only 
indirectly at the root causes. And they need 
to be patiently studied and temperately ex- 
plained to the fraternity man if any better- 
ment is expected. 


WINDMILL 


Publicity For Cheaters 


Close at hand is the day when the college 
paper will be full of flaming accounts of what 
the accused woman wore, of how she broke 
down and wept under brutal cross-questioning, 
and how her smiles completely won the jury. 
For trials of honor system violators at the 
University of California, Southern Branch, will 
be recorded in the daily paper by a recent de- 
cision of the women’s university affairs com- 
mittee. The intent is to cure the cheater by 
large doses of publicity, but will it work? 
Even with secret trials it has been difficult 
to get students to tell on their neighbors. Wil! 
they testify in a public trial which is reported 
in the college paper? 


THE MODERN MIRACLE 


The Library was absolutely quiet. Not a 
whisper, not a guarded word, not a bare-faced 
shout disturbed the atmosphere. No paper 
wads were flying through the air, not a chair 
scraped as a student sat noisily down, not a 
magazine rustled as the reader turned the 
page. The librarian did not have to warn the 
occupants about making too much noise, no 
one’s name was taken for disturbing the 
peace. ... 

It was Sunday afternoon—The Daily 
Bruin. 


The Daily Kansan quotes a student at 
the University as saying “while at school I 


was so busy I had no time to read books.” 
Soon universities will be requiring that their 
candidates for degrees pass the illiteracy test. 


“All men are liars”—so runs an old proy- 
erb. The author, speculates The Athen- 
aeum (West Virginia University) must have 
been a dean of men. 


Alfred Lunt, star in most of the Theatre 
Guild’s productions told a Princeton reporter 
this one on himself. Once during his college 
days he had to write an essay of 15,000 words 
and he had heard that the professor in charge 
of the course never read the essays but merely 
thumbed them over and marked them on the 
basis of the number of pages a man had writ- 
ten. Mr. Lunt tells what followed: 

“So I very carefully wrote a long and de- 
tailed essay about the idiosyncrasies of the 
professor in question and in particular about 
his habit of not reading essays. After I had 
gone on like this for about 12,000 words, I 
wrote a concluding paragraph expressing the 
fervent hope that he would not catch me at 
this trick. The next morning the Professor 
addressed his class as. follows, ‘Gentlemen, 
there is in this class a student who thinks he 
is exceedingly clever... .’” 

Mr. Lunt received a zero on the paper and 
in the course. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT (F DESIRED 
Adaress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwersity Tours) 
TLO EAST 42™ ST Rew York Gty 


A Quaker experiment in 
the application of reli- 
gion to life. It wel- 
comes as students per- 
sons of all nations, 
creeds, races, and class- 
es, and offers opportun- 
ity for study, discussion, 
and experience in the 
field of BETTER HU- 
MAN RELATIONSHIPS, 
A limited amount of 
scholarship help is avail- 
able. Application for 
scholarships should be 
made by June Ist, For 
further information ad- 
dress— 


WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL 


Wyncote, Pa. 


July 5th to 
August 15th 


A six weekw,’ 
Summer School 
in the country. 


Caroline G. Norment, 
Director, 


We invite you to 
have extra coffee 


and hot 
gratis. 


biscuits 


Table d’hote 
Luncheon 65c 


A La Carte Service and 
Special Comb. 50 


Table d’hote 
Dinner $1 and $1.25 


Luncheon 11.30-2.00 
Coffee . . 3.00-5.00 
Dinner . . 5.30-8.00 


46 University Place, 


AZADA So CPM ans rA ew 


™ SECOND S.S. RYNDAM 


Why stay within four walls when 


A Uriversity for Men. 
ing a school 
limited to 375 young men, 17 or more years of age. 


New York i Se tte 
Bet. 9th and 10th Sts. College Cruise Students at 
1 Block West of Kamakura, Japan 
Wanamakers 


OLLEGE CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


SEPTEMBER TO MAY 


The World and all the Countries 
Of the Seven Seas are calling You? 
THE WORLD IS OUR CLASSROOM 


College Courses studied dur- 
World. Enrollment 


year around the 


Visit 27 countries. Study under competent 
professors and instructors, aboard ship, in 
foreign lands. 


For illustrated booklet and catalog 
with courses, write: 


University Travel Association, Inc. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


THEY SAY 


Honest Criticism 
(Oberlin Review) 


HE talk in chapel yesterday was one of 

the most candid and outspoken expressions 
of honest thought that has been given in that 
service for some time, Professor Horton made 
a perfect analysis of what has been in the 
minds of many persons as the true explana- 
tion for the mysterious friction which some- 
how seems to exist between faculty and stu- 
dents. Such courageous outbursts are as 
commendable as they are surprising. 


The keynote to the speaker’s sentiments 
was that it is not realized that behind the 
criticisms which are being offered by Oberlin 
students toward existing conditions there is a 
true loyalty to the institution. To say as one 
professor repeatedly does in class, “If you 
don’t like your Oberlin, there are others who 
do, and you may as well go to some other 
place where things are as you would have 
them, for we are content with them as they 
are”, is to do a gross injustice to a well-meant 
expression of a desire for reform, which is 
itself an Oberlin tradition. It is possible, as 
Mr. Horton stated, that we who have criti- 
cized Oberlin have carelessly let the impres- 
sion get abroad that we are totally antagonis- 
tic to everything Oberlin; that, we admit, is 
regrettable and false. But on the other hand, 
those who are satisfied should not let their 
content blind them to a consideration of the 
dissatisfactions of a few, who mthey impetu- 
ously denounce as dangerous to existing in- 
stitutions. True love is not blind to the faults 
of the loved one; superficial infatuation is. 

In the future, we hope that it will be re- 
membered that sudden criticism comes from 
an honest devotion to Oberlin’s name and to 
the things for which she stands. 


LETTER BOX 
Should Students Study ? 


S irs: In your issue of May 25, you refer 
to an article by Dr. W. T. Foster, “Should 
Students Study?” in Harper’s Mag a- 
zine for September 1916. 

In 1917 Harper & Brothers published a lit- 
tle book by Dr. Foster, under the same title: 
“Should Students Study?” This I take to be 
an amplification of the magazine article, f{ 
suggest you might well print another note, 
calling attention to it. Yours, etc. 

Charles E. Edgerton 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sirs: Your little note in The New Stu- 
dent June 1, about the refusal of Harvard to 
accept the $60,000 left by J. Ewing Mears, re- 
calls to me the four years I was with Prof. 
Mears as student and three more years as his 
assistant. He was one of the foremost sur- 
geons in the country and one of the great 
anatomists of his day. 

In his lectures to the students he was con- 
tinually insisting that a law should be passed, 
compelling all to undergo a severe physical ex- 
amination before being married, to detect ven- 
ereal disease. He was an authority on syph- 
ilis. My three years as his assistant have 
left with me a veneration for the man and the 


great work he tried so hard to do for human- 
ity. 

You had to know the man. As a teacher he 
was an autocrat, but this was to uphold the 
dignity of his profession. He always lectured 
in frock coat, with a flower inserted in the 
button hole. He was not liked by the student 
body but treated all as gentlemen, until he 
found out they were not. This led to the un- 
fortunate end he came to as an instructor, of 
practically being kicked out of the faculty by 
the students. Never shall I forget that day. 
But he was too big, too grand, too noble to hit 
back. He died unhonored, unpraised. 

Yrs. ete., G. 


SOCIAL LIFE 
A Brooklyn Social Group 


A residence club for graduated college men 
and women is operating successfully in Brook- 
lyn Heights, a fine old residential district of 
Brooklyn. During the past winter men and 
women pursuing the following professions 
lived at Trinity House, at 124 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn: law, engineering, insurance, 
banking, botanical research, library work, de- 
partment store service, and social work. 

The requirement for membership in the so- 
cial group is that the residents be recently 
graduated and have interests of the sort that 
make “stimulating contacts”, whether in the 
field of business, art, science or social prob- 
lems. There are no house rules, it being as- 
sumed that the residents are adults capable 
of making their own decisions. 

Students interested in applying for resi- 
dence should write L. Bradford Young at the 
above address. 


Suggestions for Fraternities 


Like Harvard and Princeton, Dartmouth fra- 
ternities will exist without national affiliations 
if the recommendation of the investigating 
committee appointed by Palaeopitus is fol- 
lowed. “The disadvantage of week and dis- 
tant chapters are too well known to require 
comment,” the committee’s report says. 

“At the present time, the social aspect of 
fraternity life at Dartmouth is unquestionably 
the most important,” the report says, “it so 
overshadows all other considerations that it 
is to be doubted if most Dartmouth men are 
even aware of the reasons for fraternity im- 
portance on other campuses. It is because of 
the social nature of fraternities the freshmen 
are intent on joining the house with the great- 
est prestige that will pledge them; and it is on 
account that fraternity men spend long and 
tedious hours discussing the availability of 
the numerous prospective pledges.” 

This committee also recommends that the 
size of the fraternities be reduced and the num- 
ber of groups be increased. It further advises 
the building of a union by the college to which 
every member of this college shall belong. 


RELIGION 
College Unbelief 


Alert circulation-building editors are always 
ready to exploit the wicked and God-sneering 
college boy, according to The Dartmouth. 
The articles describing the advance of college 
atheism by Homer Croy in The World’s 
W ork are cited as the latest example. The 


Dartmeuth takes vigorous exception with 
the conclusions reached in this series, in the 
following editorial: 

“Colleges are a fruitful field” for this new 
cult. Under the supervision of The American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism, 
college atheist bodies have been formed at 22 
institutions, among them Wisconsin and the 
University of Rochester under such absurd 
titles as “The Circle of The Damned” and 
“The Damned Souls.” <A prevalent character- 
istic of these college bodies seems to be the 
puerile delight which they take in reviling God, 
his attributes, and his works in the pungent, 
irritating style of embryo Menckens. A priest 
is defined as a “press agent of God,” and 
prayer as “strong language which, when pro- 
perly used, tells the Almighty how to run the 
universe.” 

Hopwood, secretary of the association, waxes 
enthusiastic over the recent questionnaire by 
which Dartmouth was labeled as the least re- 
ligious of all colleges. However it seems 
strange that in this local “hot-bed of atheism,” 
there has appeared none of these juvenile or- 
ganizations which attempt to build a lasting 
contempt for religion upon the flimsy founda- 
tion of dogmatic, sophomorish minds. 

Far from attempting to forcibly coerce any 
atheist leanings, the College seems to have 
followed a far-seeing course of tolerance. Two 
years ago it recognized the unpopularity of 
age-old religious methods and abolished the 
compulsory chapel exercises which had given 
the Christian dogmas their unfashionable rep- 
utation with the younger generations. Now 
by means of voluntary chapel it seems to be 
making a valiant effort to re-establish the 
Christian faith upon a secure and sincere basis. 
This, the “heathen college.” 

And the “heathen college” is doing more. 
Without the ostentatious flourish of a Barnum, 
the College, through the Round Table, has al- 
lowed the undergraduate body to view the two 
diametrically opposed poles of the religious 
controversy. We have heard the bitter invec- 
tives of Dr. John Roach Straton and the equally 
intense statements of Professor Hankins of 
Smith. We have been allowed to come to our 
own conclusions, freely, without any sort of 
coercion or intimadation. 


Prospective freshmen need not withdraw 


their applications for fear of losing their God; 
Dartmouth will only attempt to present to each 
individual a clearer concept of that individual’s 
beliefs. 


Sun Yat Sen 


should be given a prominent place on 
your walls. Original photographs 8 by 
10 inches in soft mat suitable for fram- 
ing sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 each. 
Dozen lots supplied for $7.50. Modern 
Service, Box 3266, Boston. 
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Can College Women Use Freedom? 


ERENNIAL as a source of discussion 

among college men and women is the sub- 
ject of rules and regulations for women. When- 
ever two or three are gathered together, for 
bull session, dance or pre-examination cram, 
this subject is eventually broached. 


A man-made world is this college world, most 
observers would remark. For men may come 
and go at all times, but it is generally decreed 
that women’s dormitories must be locked at 
an early hour. And most of them like it. At 
least they seem to. At Stanford University 
where the “lock out rule” is undergoing some 
discussion a student remarks: “... long years 
of propaganda have convinced not only Stan- 
ford women but the women of other universi- 
ties that the presence of some sort of lock out 
system is the only assurance that the outside 
“world has that they are not immoral.” The 
student who made this remark is a man. He 
conducts a column in the undergraduate daily 
and is largely responsible for bringing on the 
present discussion. 


While the dean of women counsels delay, 
saying that the time is not ripe for the aboli- 
tion of lock out rules, Dr. Margery Bailey, 
assistant professor of the English Department 
is more impatient: 


For Little Girls 


“The women of this University should abol- 
ish rules which both the men and women of 
Stanford know to be fit only for the govern- 
ment of little girls, and which are moreover 
the cause of constant annoyance and ill feel- 
ing, and the opportunity of a great deal of 
that small tyranny which is inseparable from 
the administration of petty rules.” 


“Co-education from time to time seems to 
be trembling on the brink of dissolution. Reas- 
ons given invariably against co-education are 
that women in spite of the fact that they earn 
good grades and make witty or intelligent 
reports in class, are not really capable of think- 
ing in mature terms as men are and hence that 
they retard education very seriously. 

“The fault does not lie entirely with the 
women themselves; it is a result of their train- 
ing, which in truth is the result of some two 
centuries of narrow social training; for years 
it was considered unladylike for a woman to be 
intellectual. In the eighteenth century it was 
distinctly unladylike for women to be authors, 
and even in the nineteenth century the Bronte 
sisters and George Eliot published their works 
under masculine pseudonyms. 

“Fortunately any number of changes in so- 
ciety and in methods of education have made 
women more independent, more capable, more 
self-respecting and less apologetic. It is still 
true, however, that many even of the intelli- 
gent women are slow to act in asserting their 
rights and capacities because they do not wish 
to appear aggressive and unwomanly, and 
many women actually endeavor to conceal the 
fact that they have any intelligence. at all in 
the hope that they may be considered elegantly 
charming. 

“A third type, the girls who want to live all 
their lives exactly as they lived in the nursery 
merely because they have been told it is proper, 
and who want everybody else to live in the 
same way, frequently forms the group that 
in any self-governing student body likes to 
make the laws... . 

“Somebody must begin and carry through 
a means of making the rules governing the life 


of the women of the campus more consistent 
and more sensible than they are now in an 
effort to demonstrate the equality of women 
with men. The women not long ago insisted 
on being allowed to smoke freely. This was 
a pitiful move toward independence—asserting 
the right to practice a petty habit—and in the 
minds of many persons goes far to prove what 
the critics of co-education have to say. 

“The women in a university ought to be of 
an age and character to know how to take 
care of themselves. ...If they are not of an 
age the University should reject their appli- 
cations for admission, and it is quite capable 
of ridding itself of any ill-prepared and ill- 
trained women if they should manage to matri- 
culate. 

“Women who need to be protected or who 
have to be watched are extremely difficult to 
teach and seldom have any ideas worth offer- 
ing to classes. 

“It is at once gratifying and somewhat amus- 
ing to see that it is Stanford men who appear 
chiefly anxious that the women shall appear 
in their proper light as self-respecting and in- 
herently decent adult human beings.” 


The Curtain Falls 


(Continued from Page 1) 
by the Daily Kansan (University of Kan- 
sas), which says: 

“Students have in the past occasionally dis- 
covered by various methods that their final 
examination papers were not even read by the 
instructor. They spent three nerve-racking 
hours writing a long examination and all they 
got in return was the writer’s cramp. Some- 
times three examinations come on the same 
day and if the first two are long the third one 
is bound to suffer. 

“Therefore this plea is respectfully pres- 
ented: We, the students humbly ask those in- 
structors who feel that a final examination is 
of little value to make that examination short 
and snappy for the good of all concerned.” 


Ten Northwestern University men are pack- 
ing their bags in preparation for a summer 
cruise on the U. S. S. Florida down the east 
coast. The rest of the Northwestern Naval 
Unit, of which they are members, will be de- 
tailed on the U. S. S. Wilamette on the Great 
Lakes. Yale, Harvard and Princeton will be 
represented by naval units on the Florida. 


For An Art Education 


By GUTZON BORGLUM 


| ipiehis sie OF TEXAS students will 
have the opportunity to watch Gutzon 
Borglum at work on a series of monuments 
representing Texan and Southwestern history. 
He has been supplied with a studio room near 
the campus in return for lectures to students 
and public. 


Interviewed by the Daily Texan, Mr. 
Borglum spoke at length on his work and 
discussed the possibilities of art education in 
the colleges: 


He suggested that students assist at his 
work. “I have been commissioned,” he said, “to 
record some of the important movements in 
Texas history, on which I should be engaged 
at the same time, thus giving the workers in 
the school the opportunity to see monumental 
work in the process of construction and to ob- 
serve the importance of craftsmanship in all 
stages of the-work. Architects know that for 
the ornamental plaster work used so freely 
on our buildings, it is customary to use foreign 
trained workers, and they are often difficult 
to find. The training in itself would at once 
open a new opportunity for many students. 

“Education as I find it and come in contact 
with it, not only in my own personal experi- 
ence, but in its larger process, is devoted too 
much simply to telling young people about 
what has been done, supplying them with in- 
formation regarding accomplishments of others 
but not really making them practicably and 
individually masters of anything. 


More Craftsmanship Needed 


“Speaking more particularly about my own 
art, and the way it teaches the various crafts, 
and is employed more or less, by the other 
artists—It has often occurred to me that one 
of the great lacks in the curriculum is that it 
treats craftsmanship of any kind and of all 
kinds as more or less of an unnecessary lux- 
ury, a smattering only of which ever is given 
to students. 

“IT have probably hinted in public addresses 
and public statements that our universities 
should consider and establish definite courses 


of training that men and women could pass 
through. Not that I have any thought what- 
ever of making artists of everybody, but I cer- 
tainly have the desire to make everybody more 
capable of judging accurately what he sees 
and of illustrating, explaining or communi- 
cating to others the form of the subject in 
which he is interested. 

“Drawing and modeling, I honestly believe, 
are more important to the average man and 
to the masses than arithmetic or rhetoric. I 
believe it is an axiom that an educated mind 
is a mind that observes accurately and has 
learned to think without prejudice. There is 
probably no kind of training, barring none, 
that teaches the mind accuracy like pencil and 
paper in the hands of an observing individual, 
honestly and accurately tracing the outline or 
construction of whatever he is interested in. 
And no photograph will inform the mind of 
the construction or the structural form of any 
thing in nature or mechanics like an hour of 
laborious effort to draw the thing. The mind 
never forgets such labor; the hand never loses 
what it has accomplished, and an entirely new 
understanding of form and creation enters the 
mind. 

“Modeling carries the matter a little fur- 
ther; and architects of olden times when study- 
ing—and construction study was carried fur- 
ther than it is today—were very able modelers 
and studied the scale, that is, the proportion, 
the mass or the delicacy of their buildings, 
bridges and churches in bulk, in clay or in 
wood, the better to appreciate how to build. 

“In our day, within the last few years, archi- 
tects are beginning to feel the value of this 
kind of study; and no man who is serious in 
the work of creating a great building, a great 
bridge or a great dam would think his sub- 
ject complete until he had either modeled it 
himself or had models made of it; and I need 
hardly remind you or the students how much 
the lesson would be, the knowledge acquired, 
could the architect or engineer, with clay in 


his fingers, sit and work out his own problems 
en masse... .” 


